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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 
To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 





sIR FRANCIS BURDETT’S ADDRESS TO THE ELEC. 
TORS OF WESTMINSTER. 


—— 


GENTLEMEN, 

On reading the newspapers this morning, having ar 
rived late yesterday evening, I was filled with shame, grief, and 
judignation, at the account of the blood spilt at Manchester. 
Tuis, then, is the answer of the boroughmongers, to the 
petitioning people?—Tuis is the practical proof of our stand- 


ing in no need of reform?—these, the practical blessings of 


our glorious boroughmonger domination?—this, the use of a 
standing army in time of peace ?—It seems our fathers were 
not such fools as some would make us believe, in opposing the 
establishment of a standing army, and sending King Williams's 
Dutch Guards out of the country. Yet, would to Heaven, 
they had been Dutchmen, or Switzers, or Hessians, or Hano- 
verians, Or ANY THING RATHER THAN ENGLISHMEN, who 
have done sucu deeds! What! kill men xnarmed! unresist 
ing! and, Gracious God! WOMEN too, disfigured, maimed, 
cut down, aud trampled upon by DRAGOONS. Is this 
“ENGLAND? This a Curistian Larp! A Lanp 
Freepom! Can such things be? and pass by us, like 
a'summer cloud, unheeded? Forbid it every drop of Eng- 
lish blood, in every vein! that does not prociaim its owner 
bastard. Will the GENTLEMEN of ENGLAND support, 
or wink at such proceedings? they have a great stake in 
They hold great estates, aud they are bound in 


OF 


their country. 
duty, and in honour to consider them as reiaining fees on the 
part of thet country for upholuing its rights and liberties. 
Surely, they will at length awake ! and fad they have duties 
to perforin! they never can stand tamely by, as lookers on, 
while bloody Neroes rip open their mother’s womb!, 
must JOIN THE GENERAL VOICE 
and redress ; and HEAD PUBLIC MEETINGS throughout the 


, londly demanding justice 


United Kingdom, to put a stop in its commencement, toa Re IGN 
OF TERROR AND OF BLOOD. To afford consolation, as far asit 
ean be afforded, and legal redress to the widows and orphans| 
and mutilated victims of this unparalieled and barbarous out- 
rage. For this purpose, I propose that A MEETING should be 


culled in WESTMINSTER, which the genilemen of the Com- |! 





They | 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1819, 
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mittee will arrange, and whose summons I will old myself in 
readiness to attend. Whether the penalty of our meeting will 
be death, by military execution, I know not; but this I know, 
A MAN CAN DIE BUT ONCE; and NEVER BETTER, than io 
VINDICATING the LAWS and LIBERTIEs of his cou NTR Y. 

Excuse this hasty address. [can scarcely tell what I bave 
written. It maybe a libel; or the Attornéy-General may call 
it so—just as he pleases. When the seven bishops were tried 
for a libel, the army of James the Sccond, then encamped on 
Hounslow Heath, for supporting arPitrary power, gave three 
cheers on hearing of their acquittal ; the king, startled at the 
noise, asked *‘ what’s that!’ ‘* Nothing, Sir!” was the an- 
swer, “ but the soldiers shouting at the acquittal of the seven 
bishops.” <‘* Do ye call that nothing?” replied the misgiving 
tyrant ; and shortly after abdicated the government. ’Tis true_ 
James could not infict the torture on his soldiers!—could not 
tear the living flesh from their bones with'a cat of nine tails !—- 
could not flay them alive !—Be this as it may, OUR DUTY IS 
to MEET! and “ England expects every man to do his 
duty !” 
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I retnain, Gentlemen, 
Most truly and faithfully, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


Kirby Park, Aug. 22, 1819. F, BURDETT. 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
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Fyrom the Black Dwarf in Londox, lo the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 


_—-- 


Murder most foul, as at the best it is! 
Kut this most foul, dark, and unnatural ! 


wea oe 
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Iam, my friend, petrified with horror and digust. 


am awaked, as from a frightful dream, aid I find myself sur- 


rounded with a sea of blood, in which are floating mangled 
carcases, and mutilated limbs, Did not indignation over- 
power horror; iv blood would freeze at the carnage as my 
e ves drank in the horrible detail. Blood, innocent. blood has 
| heen wantonly shed. Whe drought of the season has been 
allayed at Manchester by a shower of gore. ‘The dogs have 
been fed with human blood; and the desolation of war has 
veen exhibited in what was called a period of peace. Talk 
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nat to ie Of tenons of Japan, of Morocco, or Algiers! 
What is ft Suecema| the human victim be sacrificed to the 
great idol, Ju ‘o¥'to the craelty of an eastern despot, 
or an Et glist Borough ger? I seé the blood flowing down 
the streets, ol I pate the © abo le agent who has poured 
it living from the Veins: - 

An immense assembly of men, women and children wer: 
congregated together, on the subject of their sufferings, and 
their wrougs. “Shall I be believed, when I tell thee, that a 
ferocious company of armed men, rushed with sabres upon this 
assembly, and commenced the work of indiscriminate slaughter ! 
Yet this is recorded in the annals of this country in letters of 
blood, which will never be erased from the page of its history, 
Ali, my friend, civilization is worse than barbarity: for it de- 
ceives our hopes, and blasts the expectations ic has raised. 
Thou hast seen a British sailor, and admired the generous ar- 
dour of his soul, ‘Thou bast seen a British soldier, and hung 
with rspture over the details of his heroism and his devotion. 
‘Let not thy respect for these characters be at all impeached, 
by what I now tell thee. It is not the soldier, nor the sailor 
that have been employed in the work of slaughter. Fien is 
have been dressed in the uniform of soldiers, to do what devils 
would have scorned to do, They fate trampled on aud 
SABRED WOMEN—Children have been bathed. in their 
mothers blood---and the peaceable citizen has been but- 
chered at noon day, when he deemed himself walk- 
ing under the protection of the day, as in the beams 
of the smiling sun. But what ts law, when power srould 
trample it under foot? What is justice, when a borough. 
monger can kill it with his frowns? I will some¢day particular- 
ize to thee, this monster, called here a boroughmonger. It far 
surpasses in voracity and rapacious guilt, any thing thou hast 
heard, or read of, in ancient and modern history. But the 
thing has hitherto been deemed a coward, It has often drank 
Klood in secret, and fed upon the éears and sighs of its victims, 
when it could only incarcerate them.in its horrible dens. But 
the thing has become braver. It has been driven to the cou- 
rage of despair; and being on the eve of capture, trial, and 
conviction, it has rushed out of its cell at aoon-day, and torn to 
pieces ail that came within its grasp! It threatened extermina- 
tion toail itsenemies; but it has exhausted itself. An eye wit 
mess, after describing the peace and order of the meeting, ‘adds-- 

“The Yeomanry cavalry made their charge with the most 
‘“infuriate frenzy ;---they cut down men, women, and children, 

** indiscriminately, and appeared to have commenced a preme- 
** ditated attack with the most insatiable thirst for blood and 
“destiuction, ‘They merit a medallion on one side of which 
** should be inscribed THE SLAUGHTERMEN OF MANCHES- 
« pir, and a reverse, bearing a description of their slawshier 
“‘ of delenceless men, women, and children, unprovoked and 
“* unnecessary.” 

These ‘ Yeomanry Cavalry, 






” are probably strangers to thee. 
But thon mayest remember my old friends, the York Hussars, 
well, The York Hussars were Yeomanry Cavalry, but they 
did not like the name. Perhaps they were endowed wlihoa 
propheiic spirit, and anticipated how deeply it would be dis- 
graced. ‘Phey therefore changed the name; and though ther 
commender. the great Lord Grantham, who attacked thy little 
friend, sail they were ewbodied to cut down reform, I do not 
believe my Yorkshire friends, the Hussars, whether shaved, or 
unshaved, would have sabred women and children. 1 wil 
give even Lard Grantham sufficient credit for humanity, to be- 
lieve that lie would not, when he saw an infant swaddied in its 
maother’s arms, have ordered any of bis troop to bave lanced 
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the bosom on which it reposed, and for the aliment of Dature, 
have suffocated it with the stream of its narent’s life. No, m 

friend the Yorkshire Hussars are men, and I feel confident that 
they would not sabre women! The Manchester Yeomanry are 
another sort. I will tell thee what they have done ; in the lan. 
guage of one who. corresponds with the learned editor of the 
old Times, whom some men call Joseph Surface. ‘ It is aj. 
‘* lowed by every one here, that much unnecessary cruelty 
“ was inflicted ; and it is even affirmed that intoxication Only 
« could explain the wanton violence they committed. They exg 
« down and trampled under their horses hoofs, the poor deluded 
“ creatures who had assembled without provocation, and with. 
‘‘ out mercy. I could send you the depositions of hundred, 
‘« if it were necessary, hat not a stone was thrown, not g 
‘* stick was raised, and not an insult offered to the military be. 
“ fore they commenced their furious career that they tram. 
“ pled on these whom they could not disperse—that the 

‘© hunted them down like wild beasts; and cut at the living 
“ heaps that were piled on each other, in running from their 
* violence. The party of Cavalry that charged tirst was the 
‘© Manchester and Salford, about 120 strong ; the next was 
© the Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry, about 500 strong ; and the 
‘* last the fifteenth hussars.” ‘These heroes must be remember. 
ed. Itis the duty of the historian to be particular in such in. 
* stances. I hope to send thee, if any body will furnish ‘me 
with it, a listof allthe Yeomanry Cavalr y, the magistrates, 
and special constables, who were conspicuous on that day, 
All the cases of suffering, the names of the individuals aitack- 

ed and matmed, should ‘be collected, and a pretty little book 
compiled, to keep i in memory for ever the bloody transactions 
of the day. The Yeomanry were so furious for blood, that 
it is recorded of the Cheshire Regiment, that it “ broke 
through the line of constables, and ‘illed one of them, the 
landlord of the Buli’s head. His successor ought to alter the 
sign to that of the asses head; he veed not seek far for an 
accurate portrait. That he is dead; and as he was killed by 
his associa‘es in the preservation of order, there needs little 
to be said upon his fate. 

It must be added, that the whole country is indignant at 
these measures, except the parties who figured as the actors in 
this tr; igedy. 
them, and that nobody is disposed to thank them for the tor- 
rent of blood that has been shed, have thanked themselves, at 
a meeting, where they turned every one out who was disposed 
to think they ought not to be thanked. This is a very good 
mode of ensuring snanimity! But there is something elseto 
be done—they must be punished, as well as thanked ; and 
they may as well punish themselves, to save others the trouble 
which they are very Willing to take; as thank themselves, which 
is a trouble nobody else would take. ‘The ministers seem quite 
ata staud uponthe business, They are aware the Manchester 
Yeomanry, Constables, and Magistrates, intended to do the 
work of the boroughmongers, though they have done more than 
the boroughmongers wished them to rh at once. ‘They have 
slipped the bloodhounds too soon, and the bloodhbounds were 
more ferocious than wise. The reformeis were wanted to riof, 
orto be made to riot; but failing in their attempt, the block- 
heads employed,to create riot, have themselves run riot in their 
rage. Any relation of the sufferers may prefer an indictment 
against any brave Yeomanry man who may be proved to have 
struck the blow; and put in the names of ail the regiment #3 
aiding and abetting the unlawful cutting and maiming, under 
an act first introduced by mv depaited friend, Lord Eilenbo- 
rough, one of the most profound iuminaries of the law. 














They, finding the whole nation arrayed against 
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LETTER FROM MR. HUNT. ern 
New Bailey Prison, Manchester, Saturday, Aug. 21,1819. 


DEAR Sir, | 

I do not know that I can send you any news, be- 

eause, I suppose, you know, or at least hear more than I do; 
but as I know that you and all my friends in London will be 
happy to hear that | am well, pray inform them from me, that 
I never enjoyed better health in my life, and that I am in tip 
spirits. What should make me otherwise? I sleep as 
sound as a bell, and I feel more pleasure in five minutes re- 
flection, than the Bench of Lancashire Magistrates will obtain 
of consolation during the remainder of their lives. The 
blood of the poor murdered people sits heavy on their heads, 
and will haunt their guilty souls as long as they live. ‘ Let 
the gall’d jade wince, my withers are unwrung.” 1 fear that 
it will never be forgiven, and that there will be but too strong 
a disposition to demand “ blood for blood.” Our enemies 
will not now, [ hope, say any thing about assassination, they 
have taught the people how to assassinate by wholesale. 
Phey have struck the first blow, and have taken the advan- 
tase of attacking a peaceable multitude, who studiously came 
to the meeting unarmed, by a large military force, the regulars 
keeping guard, while the Yeomanry Cavalry butchered all that 
they could get at, and in their disorder, murdered alike friends 
and fues; I believe their friends suifered most, | have not heard 
of oue Reformer suffering yet whom I know, or ever heard of. 
I never before saw sucha multitude; I think there were three 
times as many as at Smithfield, and [ never saw the people more 
disposed to be perfectly peaceable and good humoured. It 
seems there were various parties or Unions,each attended by flags, 
with mottos, something like those at Smithfield, and each a 
band of music. As soon as they assembled they all struck up 
the national air of ‘God save the King.” and after that “ Rule 
Britannia.” But even these symptoms of loyalty, it seems, 
were not to be respected on this occasion. [ was as muclt taken 


by surprise as any part of the people could have been, for I was |, 


particularly guarded and cautious to give the Magistrates no 
preteuce for interrupting the Meeting. I arrived at Mr. 
Johnson’s house on Monday, and I was never two miles 
from it but onee daring the whole “week ; although I had 
repeated and kind invitations not only in Manchester 
but the neighbourhood, and that was on Saturday pre- 
vious to this bloody business. [t was reported that the 
Magistrates had issued a warrant against me, for some 
supposed or real offence, in order to put it in execution by ap- 
prehending me at the Meeting on Monday---now mark this.--- 
That they should not have any pretence for interrupting the 
proceedings, [ drove into Manchester, and waited upon the 
Magisirates who were sitting at the New Bailey; T informed 
them that as Thad heard there wes a warrant issued by them 
against me, I thougit it was my duty at once to wait upon 
them to say, that I was, and should be, at all tines ready to 
meet any charge they may have against me without giving them 
the least trouble. ‘They politely answered “ they knew of no 
such thing, or any such intention.” Therefore [ retired per- 
fectly satisfied in my own mind that it was only an idle report. 
This fact cannot be too generally known, and as T have not 
seen it in any of the Newspapers, perhaps you will send the 
whole of this to the STATESMAN. 

Recollect that I received this answer from two of the very 
Magistra'es (une of them a Clergyman) who signed the 
werrant against me on Monday. Be assured my good fel- 
lows, that they have not the shadow of a shade of pretence for 
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charging me with High Treason.) .Butdae@y.are in a dreadfa/ 
scrape, and they will Boindes ede 0 into, the mire every steug- 
gle they may make. Lam, dear Sigye... HH. HONT. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The proposal of W. L. K. could not be carried into effect at 
present. | 
An Essay on the subject of withdrawing the public support from 
the enemies of the public, win all ranks of trade, Wi.l shortly 
appear. 





Subscription to obtain legal redress for the persons arrested 
and injured at Manchester.—--\t is with pleasure we remark 
that Major Cartwright has been named the treasurer of a sub- 
scription for this purpose. Mr. Hobhouse has sent him a sub- 
scription of one hundred pounds; and regrets that he was pre- 
vented from attending the meeting. Subscriptions are received 
at the offices of the BLACK Dwarf, and WooLer’s Britis 
GAZETTE; at the Statesman’s othice; by Mr. Dolby, Wardeur 
Street, Soho; and Mr. Carlile, 55, Fleet Street. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


The public meeting announced on Kennington Commen for 
Monday last, has been properly postponed, as Mr. Hunr 
could not attend to preside. This was due to Mr. HUNT, the 
only man, perhaps, who could preside with effect at such a 
meeting. But we regret to state that another meeting has 
been convened for this day in Smithfield, at which Dr. Watson 
is to preside, ti the absence of Sir Charles Wolseley, who is 
said to have been invited; but who, if he were, would not pre. 
side on the occasion, It is due to Mr. Hunt, that this meeting 
should be deferred, until He is enabled to preside, that be 
may shew his fiend-like enemies at Manchester, that the con- 
stituted authorities of London are not prepared to violate the 
law in a similar way. This triumph is justly due to the situa- 
tion in which Mr. Hunt has been placed; and Dr. Watson, in 
justice, ought to reserve for bim, in answer to the insults offer- 
ed to him, the pride and satisfaction of meeting the assembled 
multitudes of the metropolis; while the formally constituted 
bodies, at present, do their duty in condemning the wanton 
atrocities committed at Manchester; and endeavouring to ob- 
tain for them legal redress, Westminster will take the lead- 
Sir. F. Burdett has appealed to them in language which must 
produce an electric effect upon every unvitiated heart. Major 
Cartwright fully agrees with us in the necessity of postponing 
this meeting until Mr. Hunt can attend, to take the ¢hair. The 
following note was written by the Major, in answer to a re 
quest for his opinion on the subject. 

Dear SIR, 

If it be true that any steps have been taken towards 
the holding of another meeting in Smithfield on Wednesday 
next, as from your note of this afternoon, you seem to under. 
stand is intended, I can have no hesitation in saying that, under 
the circumstances which now exist, it were very Cesirable that 
such meeting should not at present be holden; and I am 
strengthened in this opinion from the consideration, that, as 
matters now stand, the enemies of Parliamentary Reform, have 
siven the friends of that measure so great an advantage over 
them, that it would be extremely unwise to call the meeting 
you understand to be in contemplation, least mischievous per- 
sons should contrive to produce a tumult, or any confusion 
which could possibly be laid at the door of the Friends of 
Reform. Yours, &e. JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 

37, Burton Crescent, Aug. 22, 1391 











Te the Editor of the Black, Dwarf. 
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Craven-street. Aug. 23. 1819. 


Dearie, 
Perceiving through the medium of your Dwarf that a 


number of the reformists, have come to the resolution not to 
use exciseable articles, but viewing ‘this determination to be 
adopted upon political grounds only, and probably by many 
with apparent great sacrifices from long confirmed habits, there- 
fare if it can be pointed out to them how physically and morally 
destructive and pernicious the use of most of those articles are. 
they will be discarded cheerfully and promptly. I will therefore 
do myself the pleasure of giving you a few extracts from works 
written by one of our most able physicians, and who is out of 
the reach of all suspicion of being influenced by any motive, 
but that of the purest philanthropy, 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


hy We 


“ Tobacco is a narcotic in commonuse. Persons in the habit 
of chewing, snuffing or smoking this Indian leaf, are not aware 
that.a few grains of it taken into the stomach cause sudden 
death ; nay, the smoke of it injected into the rectum, has fre- 
qvently proved fatal ; it acts powerfully on the nervous system, 
destroys the sensibility of the stomach, and it is observed that 
those who devour it in great quantity die of apoplexy, palsy, 
and dropsy.”—Vide, Trotter on the Nervous Temperament, 
page, 148, 


“« Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ing redient is a devil! 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Dram DRINKING.—“ The first step to health is to avoid 
the cause of disease ; but there are some physicians who contend 
that itis hurtful for habitual drunkards to leave off the bottle at 
once. Were the habit of drinkinga salutary practice, there might 
be some truth in this dictatorial precept, but as ardent spirit is a 
strong poison to both soul and body, and forms no part 
ofthat nourishment which cau be converted into animal matter, 
i have never been able, after the most unwearied application in 
the exercise of my profession, to find a single fact so destructive 
of moral, and physical health. Whenever I have known habi- 
tual inebriety completely overcome, it has been where all 
species of liquors: were given up in toto froin the first.”—} ide, 


trotter, page, 3A0. 


« Malt liquors, and particularly porter, have their narcotic 
power much Increased by noxious compounds which enter them, 
and the bitters which are necessary to their preservation by long 
use, injure the nerves of the stomach and add to the stupefac- 
tive quality. Malt liquor drinkers are known to be prone to 
apoplexy and palsy from this very cause; aud purl diinkers in 
a still greater degree, a mixture peculiar to this country. This 
poisonous morning beverage was, till lately, confined to the 
metropolis and its vicinity, but has now like all other luxuries 
found its way into all provincial towns.”-——Trotler, I1.D. on 


drunkenness, p. 50. 


_ ““* Webb, the noted walker, who was remarkable for vigour 
both of body and mind, lived wholly upon water for bis drink : 
he was one day recommending his regimen to one of his friends 
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who loved wine, and urged him with great earnestness to quit 
a course of luxury, by which his health and his intellects would 
equally be destroyed. The gentleman appeared convinced, and 
told him “ that he would conform to his counsel, and thought 
he could not change his course of life at once, but would leave 
off liquors by degrees.”——“ By degrees,” says the other with 
indignation) “ if you should unhappily fall into the fire, would 
you caution your servants to pull you out only by degrees.” 


Note, p. 201. 
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PUBLIC MEETING TO CONSIDER THE LATE PRO. 
CEEDINGS AT MANCHESTER. 





On Saturday last, a very numerous and respectable meeting 
was held at the Crown and Anchor tavern. The bill having 
announced that the chair would be taken at twelve precisely, 
the room was nearly tilled before that hour, and long before 





' the business commenced symptoms of impatience were generally 
|manifested, About one o'clock the approach of the principal 
personages of the meeting was announced by the clapping of 
hands, and Major Cartwright, Mr. Wooler, Mr. Gale Jones, 
Mr. Waddington, and several other distinguished reformers, 
made their appearance at the table. Mr. Wooler said, the 
importance of the oceasion oa which they had met was of so 
very urgent a nature, as to render it impossible to wait any 
longer for the expression of public opinion on the circum- 
stances which had happened during the week, and which were 
now fully before the world. Every endeavour had been made 








to place some gentleman in the chair, whose rank in society 
‘would give additional importance to the resolutions—if they 
wanted such importance, which they could not, except for the 
sake of formality. ‘The geueral friend of his country, Ma- 
jor Cartwright, being incompetent to the laborious situation, 
from the infirmity of his health, had declined the honour in- 
tended him; and, therefore, with the concurrence o! the 
meeting, he would propose that Mr. Waddington do take the 


Chair. | 
Major CARTWRIGHT seconded the motion, and it was car- 
ried by acclamation. 


Mr. WADDINGTON rose and said, it required more than 
common courage to be able to stand before the meeting after 
the venerable name of Cartwright was associated with the 
chair. But when the age of that distinguished patriot was re- 
collected—when the important services he had rendered his 
country for aimost half a century were borne in mind, be (Mr. 
W.) trusted he sould not be deemed impertinent and _pre- 
suroptudus if, at this moment, when moments were so precious, 
he should come forward and accept the distinguished honour 
conferred upon him. He certainly would take the chair, and 
he assured the meeting he should goveru his conduct by this 
useful motto, “ audi alteram, partem.” Noman, or party of 
men, could have reason to expect that, in the enlightened 
age in whieh he lived, when the people, in their most numer- 
ous assemblies, conudcted themselves with temperate detiber- 
ation and sober discussion. When literature was widely ex- 
tended, aud when general knowledge pervaded the great mass 
of the population of the country, a meeting of this kind 
shoulu become necessary. Were he to dwell for a moment 
upon the memorable events at Manchester during the last week, © 
with a view to rouse their feelings, he should: only insult their: 
understandings. Scenes such ag these vever disgraced the most 
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turbulent times of foreign nations: Even in the worst period 
of the American revolution, at which he was present, he never 
heard of such outrages; in the history of any country on earth, 
he never read a page so sanguinary as that upon which they 
were met to dwell (/oud applauses.) He had seen freemen 
contending for liberty 1n other countries: he had seen the re- 
yolutions of the Peninsula, of France, and of Belgium, but 
never until this moment did he hear, that the magistrates of 
a civilized nation—the conservators of the public peace, had 
called upon the military of the country to fire upon the unof- 
fending freemen of the land; to destroy its harmless women, 
and butcher its helpless infants. With these observations, he 
trusted that he had properly introduced himself to their notice; 
conscious, however, that there were many gentlemen present 
ef superior understanding, better qualified to fill the situation 
to which he had been chosen. It was for the inhabitants of 
Westminster, on this occasion, to do their duty in eloquent 
and firm language, ever recollecting that they were the sons of 
Sydney, Hampden, and Russell. (General app!ause. ) 

Mr. WooLer then came forward to address the meeting. 
It certainly. never occurred to him that he should bave occasion 
to present himself to such an assembly of his countrymen upon 
a subject like that under consideration. He believed he had 
given as liftle credit to the constituted agents of the present 
system of government as any man, because there was litle in 
their conduct which could excite surprise. But he must con- 
fess that, considering the age in which we lived, the circum 
stances of the times, and the period in question, he never could 
have believed that the minions of government, however hard- 
hearted they might be, would turn loose the military among 
an unoffending and peaceable population (loud applauses). 
There was something so atrocious in this transaction, that he did 
not imagine it was possible the country could produce a fiend, 
whose heart was sufficiently malignant, whose conscience was 
sufficiently seared, that could contemplate tor a moment the 
hideous spectacle fhus presented to the eye of the country 
(applause); still less could he imagine that there existed a fiend 
who could deliberately meditate with relentless cruelty, the 
perpetration of so sanguinary a spectacle-—which had all the 
appearance of a previously concerted draina---and sate his 
appetite for outrage under the sanction of law. (Applauses.) 
There was something so dreadfully cruel,---so hard-hearted, 
in this scene of atrocity, that if it did not rest upon the unques- 
tionable testimony of all men, it could scarceiy be credited. 
It was so gross and outrageous, that the English Janguage did 
not afford expressions sutticiently strong to designate its cha- 
racter. (Applauses) He felt it necessary shortly to advert to 
a variety of circumstances that had preceded this slaughter--- 
this merciless massacre of his countrymen. The country had 
lone been divided into two parties; and whilst it remained so 
divuled, each party was regularly balanced, and every thing 
went on with that order which belonged to an equal division. 
Whigs met ‘Tories on an equal footing, when opposed to each 
other in the arena of political discussion. ‘The language they 
hel on some occasions had been severe, and certainly more 
severe than that of another party which had since arisen. Such, 
however, was ihe career pursued by these parties, that it 
tended to aay other result than that which was the legitimate 
odject of party, nan ely, the benetit of the public, and the pro 
motion of national welfare. “The people, finding that their 
Mnterests were the last subject of consideration with these parties; 
that their voice wis stifled, and they were only to be idle spec- 
‘ators ofa system of things calculated only for the benefit of 
the few actots on the scene of political dispatation, they felt it 
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necessary to form a party for themsélves. - The language held 
by these persons was,---that the people could not argue~-they 
could not deliberate---it was impossible that a numerous assem- 
bly should enter into metaphysical discussions as to modes of 
government---that the people could declare theia power toeack 
other, but could not be trusted with the exercise of it: and 
certainly there was some reason for this severe censure upon the 
people. Every one was aware to what lamentable excesses the 
populace ran into in former days,--no man could. forget the 
sanguinary watch-words a-la-lanterne, yelled from the mouth 
of an infuriated man; but the experience of the last three years 
in this country proved that they were capable of deliberate 
argument, temperate discussion, and enlightened conclusion. 
After adverting in animated language to the peaceable demean- 
our of the people at all the numerous meetings which bad of 
late taken place, and the alledged attempts to give a seditious 
complexion to their proceedings, he expatiated upon the neces- 
sity of a reform, which, he said, might be opposed by those 
who alone could suffer even by the most partial reform, Ad- 
verting to the systematic endeavours to stifle the manly and 
irrisistible language of the people upon this important subject, 
he reminded the meeting of the declaration made by a learned 
judge in the North at the late assizes. He said, that every 
man knew what an English judge should be.. Every man looked 
up to him as a_ being partaking of the divine character of the 
justice which he was called upon to administer. All looked up 
to an English Judge as a man almost divested of the infirmities 
of our common nature; but what would Englishman think of a 
Judge, who, taking advantage of his situation, went out of his 
way publicly to declare that taxation was a national benefit, 
because it tended to promote the circulation of money amongst 
the people. Such was the language of an English judge, clad 
in the garb of his official situation. He (Mr, W.) could only 
explain this extraordinary position, by adverting to the common 
opinion held by men of that faction, that when they talked of 
the nation, they meant only themselves. ‘The people were not 
the nation according to the definition of men who talked in this 
manuer, the truth being that they were not only excluded from 
any participation iu the government of the country, but were 
totally deprited of the benefits which ought to arise from it. 
(At this moment a note was handed over the heads of the crowd 
to Mr. Wooler, which he immediately read.) He had another 
piece of information put into his hands, The note he had 
received stated, that the person who held the placard at the 
door of the tavern, bad just been arrested and takea to Bow- 
street. Such were the paltry and contemptible expedients 
resorted to for the purpose of irritating the people and exciting 
them to acts of violence, in order to afford some pretext for 
outrages similar to those committed at Manchester. In this, 
however, he trusted the agents of government would be dis- 
appointed; they might take him to Bow-street, and all the 
individuals present; but he was quite convinced they would be 
glad to dismiss such anwelcome guests. He then proceeded ia 
his argument. 

Other magistrates attempted to intimidate the reformers, to 
prevent them from meeting by representations of the danger to 
which they wonid cxpose themselves, by arguing upon 
the illegality of their procecilings, and the impossibility of at- 
taining their object. The reformers answered them, by saying 
that their meetings were legal, that their objects were attain- 
able, All this was fuir. ‘The enemies of reform might argue, 
might dissuade, but they ought to abstain from shedding blood 
(applause.) Let the reformers at least have fair play, let their 





arguments be heard aud refuted ; but let them not be impri. 











Te the Editor of ihe Black Dwarf. 





if Craven-street. Aug. 25. 1819. 

Dearie, ou 

- Perceiving through the medium of your Dwarf that a 
number of the reformists, have come to the resolution not to 
tise exciseable articles, but viewing ‘this determination to be 
adopted upon political grounds only, and probably by many 
with apparent great sacrifices from long confirmed habits, there- 
fare if it can be pointed out to them how physically and morally 
destructive and pernicious the use of most of those articles are, 
they will be discarded cheerfully and promptly. I will therefore 
do myself the pleasure of giving you a few extracts from works 
written by one of our most able physicians, and who is out of 
the reach of all suspicion of being influenced by any motive, 
but that of the purest philanthropy, 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


R. W. 


“ Tobacco is a narcotic in commonuse. Persons in the habit 
of chewing, snuffing or smoking this Indian leaf, are not aware 
that.a few grains of it taken into the stomach cause sudden 
death; nay, the smoke of it injected into the rectum, has fre- 
qeently proved fatal ; it acts powerfully on the nervous system, 
destroys the sensibility of the stomach, and it is observed that 
those who devour it in great quantity die of apoplexy, palsy, 
and. dropsy.”—-Vide, Trotter on the Nervous Temperament, 
page, 148, 


“Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ing redient is a devil! 
SMAKESPEARE. 


Dram Drinkine.—‘ The first step to health is to avoid 
the cause of disease ; but there are some physicians who contend 
that itis hurtful for habitual drunkards to leave off the boitle at 
once. Were the habit of drinkinga salutary practice, there might 
be some truth in this dictatorial precept, but as ardent spirit is a 
strong poison to both soul and body, and forms no part 
ofthat nourishment which cau be converted into animal matter, 
i have never been able, after the most unwearied application m 
the exercise of my profession, to find a single fact so destructive 
of moral, and physical health. Whenever I have known habi- 
tual inebriety completely overcome, it has been where all 
species of liquors were given up in toto froin the first."”-—/ ide, 
trotter, page, 340. 


“ Malt liquors, and particularly porter, have their narcotic 
power much increased by noxious compounds which enter them, 


and the bitters which are necessary to their preservation by long 


use, injure the nerves of the stomach: and add to the stupefac- 
tive quality. Malt liquor drinkers are known to be prone to 
apoplexy and palsy from this very cause; aud purl diinkers in 
a still greater degree, a mixture peculiar to this country. This 
poisonous morning beverage was, till Jately, confined to the 
metropolis and its vicinity, but has now like all other buxuries 
found its way into all provincial towns,”—-Trotter, M.D. on 


Drunkenness, p. 50. 


‘‘ Webh, the noted walker, who was remarkable for vigour 
both of body and mind, lived wholly upon water for bis drink : 
he was one day recommending his regimen to one of his friends 
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who loved wine, and urged him with great earnestness to quit 
a course of luxury, by which his health and his intellects would 
equally be destroyed. The gentleman appeared convinced, and 
told him “that he would conform to his counsel, and thought 
he could not change his course of life at once, but would leave 
off liquors by degrees.”——“ By degrees,” says the other with 
indignation) “ if you should unhappily fall into the fire, would 
you caution your servants to pull you out only by degrees.” 
Note, p. 201. 





ee. ne 
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PUBLIC MEETING TO CONSIDER THE LATE PRO. 
CEEDINGS AT MANCHESTER. 





On Saturday last, a very numerous and respectable meeting 
was held at the Crown and Anchor tavern. The bill having 
announced that the chair would be taken at twelve precisely, 
the room was nearly filled before that hour, and long before 





| the business commenced symptoms of impatience were generally 
manifested, About one o'clock the approach of the principal 
personages of the meeting was announced by the clapping of 
hands, and Major Cartwright, Mr. Wooler, Mr. Gale Jones, 
Mr. Waddington, and several other distinguished reformers, 
made their appearance at the table. Mr. Wooler said, the 
importance of the oceasion oa which they had met was of so 
very urgent a nature, as to render it impossible to wait any 
longer for the expression of public opinion on the circum- 
‘stances which had happened during the week, and which were 
‘how fully before the world. Every endeavour had been made 
to place some gentleman in the chair, whose rank in society 
would give additional importance to the resolutions—if they 
wanted such importance, which they could not, except for the 
sake of formality. ‘The geveral friend of his country, Ma. 
jor Cartwright, being incompetent to the laborious situation, 
from the infirmity of his health, had declined the honour in- 
tended him; and, therefore, with the concurrence o! the 
meeting, he would propose that Mr. Waddington do take the 
Chair. 


Major CARTWRIGHT seconded the motion, and it was car- 
ried by acclamation. 


Mr. WADDINGTON rose and said, it required more than 
common courage to be able to stand before the meeting after 
the venerable name of Cartwright was associated with the 
chair. But when the age of that distinguished patriot was re- 
collected—when the important services he had rendered his 
country for aimost half a century were borne in mind, be (Mr. 
W.) trusted he should not be deemed impertinent and_pre- 
suroptudus if, at this moment, when moments were so precious, 
he should come forward and accept the distinguished honour 
conferred upon him. He certainly would take the chair, and 
he assured the meeting he should goveru his conduct by this 
useful motto, “ audi alteram, partem.” Noman, or party of 
men, could have reason to expect that, in the enlightened 
age in whieh he lived, when the people, in their most numer- 
ous assemblies, conudeted themselves with temperate detiber- 
ation and sober discussion. When literature was widely ex- 
tended, and when general knowledge pervaded the great mass 
of the population of the country, a meeting of this kind 
Shoulu become necessary. Were he to dwell for a moment 
upon the memorable events at Manchester during the last week, 
with a view to rouse their feelings, he should only insult their: 
understandings, Scencs such ag these uever disgraced the most 
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turbulent times of foreign nations: Even in the worst period 
of the American revolution, at which he was present, he never 
heard of such outrages; in the history of any country on earth, 
he never read a page so sanguinary as that upon which they 
were met to dweli (loud applauses.) He had seen freemen 
contending for liberty n other countries: he had seen the re- 
yolutions of the Peninsula, of France, and of Belgium, but 
never until this moment did he hear, that the magistrates of 
a civilized nation—the conservators of the public peace, had 
called upon the military of the country to fire upon the unof- 
fending freemen of the land; to destroy its harmless women, 
and butcher its helpless infants. With these observations, he 
trusted that he had properly introduced himself to their notice; 
conscious, however, that there were many gentlemen present 
ef superior understanding, better qualified to fill the situation 
to which he had been chosen. It was for the inhabitants of 
Westminster, on this occasion, to do their duty in eloquent 
and firm language, ever recollecting that they were the sons of 
Sydney, Hampden, and Russell. (General app !ause.) 

Mr. WooLer then came forward to address the meeting. 
It certainly. never occurred to him that he should bave occasion 
to present himself to such an assembly of his countrymen upon 
a subject like that under consideration. He believed he had 
given as little credit to the constituted agents of the present 
system of government as any man, because there was little in 
their conduct which could excite surprise. But he must con- 
jess that, considering the age in which we lived, the circum 
stances of the times, and the period in question, he never could 
have believed that the minions of zovernment, however hard- 
hearted they might be, would turn loose the military among 
un unoffending and peaceable population (loud applauses). 
There was something so atrocious in this transaction, that he did 
not imagine it was possible the country could produce a fiend, 
whose heart was sufficiently malignant, whose conscience was 
sufficiently seared, that could contemplate for a moment the 
hideous spectacle fhus presented to the eye of the country 
(npplause); still less could be imagine that there existed a fiend 
who could deliberately meditate with relentless cruelty, the 
perpetration of so sanguinary a spectacle--which had all the 
appearance of a previously concerted drama---and sate his 
appetite for outrage under the sanction of law. (Applauses.) 
There was something so dreadfully cruel,---so hard-hearted, 
in this scene of atrocity, that if it did not rest upon the unques- 
tionable testimony of all men, it could scarceiy be credited. 
It was so gross and outrageous, that the English Janguage did 
not afford expressions sutticiently strong to designate its cha- 
racter. (Applauses) He felt it necessary shortly to advert to 
a variety of circumstances that had preceded this slaughter--- 
this merciless massacre of his countrymen. The country had 
long been divided into two parties; and whilst it remained so 
diviled, each party was regularly balanced, and every thing 
went on with that order which belonged to an equal division. 
Whigs met ‘Tories on an equal footing, when opposed to each 
other in the arena of political discussion. ‘The language they 
belt on some occasions had been severe, and certainly more 
severe than that of another party which had since arisen. Such, 
however, was the career pursued by these parties, that it 
tended to aay other result than that which was the legitimate 
odject of party, nan ely, the benefit of the public, and the pro 
motion of national welfare. ‘The people, finding that their 
interests were the last subject of consideration with these parties; 
that their voice wis stifled, and they were only to be idle spec- 
‘ators of a system of things calculated only for the benefit of 
the few actots on the scene of political dispatation, they felt it 
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necessary to form a party for themsélves. - The language held 
by these persons was,---that the people could not argue--they 
could not deliberate---it was impossible that a numerous assem- 
bly should enter into metaphysical discussions as to modes of 
government---that the people could declare their power toeack 
other, but could not be trusted with the exercise of it: and 
certainly there was some reason for this severe censure upon the 
people. Every one was aware to what lamentable excesses the 
populace ran into in former days,--no man could forget the 
sanguinary watch-words a-/a-lanterne, yelled from the mouth 
of an infuriated man; but the experience of the last three years 
in this country proved that they were capable of deliberate 
argument, temperate discussion, and enlightened conclusion. 
After adverting in animated language to the peaceable demean- 
our of the people at all the numesus meetings which had of 
late taken place, and the alledged attempts to give a seditious 
complexion to their proceedings, he expatiated upon the neces- 
sity of a reform, which, he said, might be opposed by those 
who alone could suffer even by the most partial reform. Ad- 
verting to the systematic endeavours to stifle the manly and 
irrisistible language of the people upon this important subject, 
be reminded the meeting of the declaration made by a learned 
judge in the North at the late assizes, He said, that every 
man knew what an English judge should be. Every man looked 
up to him as a_ being partaking of the divine character of the 
justice which he was called upou to administer. All looked up 
to an English Judge as a man almost divested of the infirmities 
of our common nature; but what would Englishman think of a 
Judge, who, taking advantage of his situation, went out of his 
way publicly to declare that taxation was a national benefit, 
because it tended to promote the circulation of money amongst 
the people. Such was the language of an English judge, clad 
in the garb of his official situation. He (Mr, W.) could only 
explain this extraordinary position, by adverting to the common 
opiuion held by men of that faction, that when et talked of 
the nation, they meant only themselves. ‘The people were not 
the nation according to the definition of men who talked in this 
manuer, the truth being that they were not only excluded trom 
any participation iu the government of the country, but were 
totally deprited of the benefits which ought to arise from it. 
(At this moment a note was handed over the heads of the crowd 
to Mr. Wooler, which he immediately read.) He had another 
piece of information put into his hands. The note he had 
received stated, that the person who held the placard at the 
door of the tavern, had just been arrested and takea to Bow- 
street. Such were the paltry and contemptible expedients 
resorted to for the purpose of irritating the people and exciting 
them to acts of violence, in order to afford some pretext for 
outrages similar to those committed at Manchester. In this, 
however, he trusted the agents of government would be dis- 
appointed; they might take him to Bow-street, and all the 
individuals present; but he was quite convinced they would be 
glad to dismiss such anwelcome guests. He then proceeded in 
his argument. 

Other magistrates attempted to intimidate the reformers, to 
prevent them from meeting by representations of the danger to 
which they wonid expose themselves, by arguing upon 
the illegality of their procecdlings, and the impossibility of at- 
taining their object. The reformers answered them, by saying 
that their meetings were legal, that their objects were attain- 
able. All this was fair. ‘The enemies of reform might argue, 
might dissuade, but they ought to abstain from shedding blood 
(applause.) Let the reformers at least have fair play, let their 
arguments be heard und refuted ; but let them not be impei. 
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soned in place of being answered. If the course to be pursued | the 9th of August, were desirous to congregate in one spot ag 
was that of blood, it should be remembered that the enemies of| many of the reformers as possible, that the slaughter of a few 
reform were the authors of it. They it was who set the bad| might serve as an example tothe rest. No part of their con. 
example, and men who acted so, were generally in the end the | duct shewed that they wished to prevent the second meeting. 
worst off—the persons who suffered most from their own jl||They took no step for that purnose. ‘They did not, a3 formerly, 
example. If the meetings for reform were leyal, of which | warn the people at their perilto attend. If the meeting was an 
there could be no doubt, they who assembled for such a pur-|illegal one, by not preventing it they became parties to an ille- 
pose had a right to be protected by law. If the law had not} gal act, and had no right to interfere afterwards, | That the 
suthcient force, they must look for protection elsewhere. To| people assembled were determined to proceed quietly, there 
travel on the King's high road wasa legal object. They whose | could be no stronger proof than this, that they met ina place vo 
business called upon them to do so were entitled to the protec- | circumstanced as to render resistance or the use of arms impos 
tion of the law; if it was not strong enough to defend them (sible in the event of their being attacked, and that a_great part 
from depredation, they had no resourse but to arm themselves. | of the meeting consisted of women and children. These were. 
ttwas legalto do so. It was a duty thus to supply the defect attracted by curiosity, and a natural desire to attend upon thei: 
of law. Iu the same manner, if persons assembled for legal and | husbands and parents. ‘They stood on the outskirts where they 
coustitutional purposes, were not protected by those whose | of course became the first objects of this heroic charge, 1n which 
duty it was to prevent a violation of right; if they were to be|so many lost their lives. (A ery from sume person in the meet. 
illegaliy cut down and butchered, they had no other resource|ing, “ Blood for blood !”) ‘This inyiiation to revenge was 
than to go armed to such meetings; thev hada right to do so. | met by a general hiss throughout the whole room, 
If an iliegal force was to be let loose upona legal meeting, it} Mr. WOOLER proceeded. A voice in the crowd exclaimed 
was infinitely better to go there armed for the protection of the | ‘blood for blood!” For that which was illegally shed at 
peace than thus to allow it to be trampled under foot. It was| Manchester they desired no blood, no sacrifices Dut those 
more legal, more honest, more constitutional, better in every} which the law required, and ought to inflict for such murderous 
pomt of view, that well-disposed men should go armed for}and unprovoked conduct. (oud 4pplause.) Was there auy 
their protection, than that a body such as that at Manchester| thing in the meeting, or previous to it, that could warrant so 
strould be let loose for indiscriminate massacre upon an assem- base and cowardly an attack upol lhuman bife ? Tine riot ace 
bly legally convened. He was not prepared to expect the | was said to be read. ‘This was so contemptible a refuge, thar 
treghtful events that occurred tiere ; but all the circumstances, |} no men of the least sense would attempt to avail themselves of 
both previous and subsequent to that tragedy, gave proof of| it. If the riot act was read, it was read where it could not be 
deliberate preparation fer bloodshed. ‘The first meeting was|heard. As was well remarked by a morning paper, it should 
proposed to be held on the ninth of August. There was a| have been read in front of the hustings, that those round might 
clause m the requisition circulated for that purpose, which the | hear it, and communicate what had been done to others more. 
magistrates declared to be illegal. Another requisition was eir- distant. What could have induced these infatuated magistrates 
eulated, not containing the obnoxious clause, and another day|to act in such a manner? They must have been perfectly blind 
*ppointed for the meeting. Thus modified, it was even in the }even to their own interest. Henceforth they could never 
yumion of the magistrates, legal, and yet they warned all to; appear in society without mecting the execrations of all Who 
ebstain from it at their peril,—to abstain from what was legal} valued the lives and liberties of innocent men—without bemg 
(@ daweh). There was one or two circumstances which marked | pointed out as the wanton assailaufs of their tetlow citizens. 
the deliberate treachery of these smagistrates. The second | What plea could they have? They must be aware that it was 
meeting could not be objected to on the ground of law. Jt) impossible for them to set up any defence. ‘To such a degree 
was cailed uot by seven bat by thousands of housekeepers. Mr.| was brutality and a desire of bloodshed excited in the breasts 
tluat previously went to the Magistrates, and asked whether | of some, that as the Courier confessed, the military, previous to 
there was any charge agaist him. Tle was answered in the! the meeting, expressed their determination to cut Mr. Hunt io 
wegative, though when this application was made, the very same| pieces. If the person who heard such language came forward 
charge must have been in existence as that upon which be was! and testified it upon oath, it would be a proof of malice pro- 
eherwards arrested. The object of these discreet gentlemen | pense—of a determination to commit murder. Ti such a threat 
must therefore have been to eause the shedding of blood. The | was uttered in the presence of these warriors (a fawgh) in the 
comduct of the Lord Mayor of London was full of clemency, | hearing of his comrades, and tat they refrained trom telling 3t, 
sod lnehly worthy of admiration, compared with that of those | they could be considered nothing less than accomplices, and as 
sanguinars friends of order and the constitution. The Lord | such highly deserving of punishment. ifallthe yeomen were 
Moevor's wtention was, previously to occupy with ailitary the | determined to cut Mr. Hunt to pieces, and made a combined 
rrownd in which the meeting was to be held, and thereby to| attempt, they might succeed ; but single-handed and separately, 
eevent italtogether. ‘his shewed, at least, a regard to the! he would beat them all. And what was Mr. Hunt's guilt atter 
ves, if not to the liberties of the people. The magistrates ofall? What were the motives ter such sauguinary hostility 
Mouchester bad as good a right to ariest Mr. Hunt on the Sa-| towards that individual? He merely contended that there 
terdey previous to the massacre, as they had afler; but no, | existed a system of corruption in the country, of which system 
they were ambitious to exhibit the bravery of the yeomanry | his assailants at Manchester now proved that they formed a 
alry (4 ‘augh)—to prove to the world that they were Inista- part. If Mr. Hant acted against hiw, he was amenable to the 
oy called soldiers, and that their usurpation of the dress was|law. Uf there was any charge against bin he might be arrested 
»wsellte the name. ‘The prevention of the first: meeting | im another way, and under other circumstances, He was to be 
eoty mereased the numbers who flocked to the second. They} found in London, Manchester, or Haiwpshire. But this wouid 
came in crowds trom all quarters, desirous to see whether they | not give the Yeomanry an opportuuity of shewing their prowess 
vould be allowed to exercise their rights. It would appear as |in arms—their bravery in the attuck on women and children. 
f the magistrates, by preventing the first aseembly called for | Mothing could satisfy bim (Mr, Wooler) unless a special col 
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wiision was immediately sent downto Manchester, and the de 
linquents brought to condign punishment, as was the case in 
Derby with respect to Brandreth. All remembered how, upon 
the occasion last mentioned, the ministerial press inculcated the 
vecessity of punishing an open breach of law, even though it 
arose from ignorance. Nothing could do but a special commis- 
sion. Tt would be useless to issue warrants against the delin- 
quents in Manchester; for it was ridiculous to pr agons that 
the magistrates would take up either themselves, or the glorious 
assailants Of Women and children. He would not be satisfied 
till aspeeial commission was sent down, composed of upright 
judges, not of suchas ta'ked with mildness of the venal offences 
ofloyalty, aa? with severity of the glaring crimes of reform. 
‘Phere was not now he felt convinced, a single man in that as- 
sembly, who would for a moment sanction or excuse such san- 
guinary conduct, ft would be the opinion of the present age, 
and the theme of the future historian, that none but fiends 
could have devised, aud none but devils executed such a plan 
(great applause. ) 


Mr. Wooler then proposed tie following resolutions :—~ 


[It was resclved unanimously, 

i. That ia the opinten of this assembly the public meeting 
convened at Manchester, for Monday last, the 16th inst.. to con- 
wader of the best and most effectual means of obtaining Parlia- 
weotary Reform. was perfectly legal, and constitutional. 

2. Thatif ibe magustesies Ceemed such meeting illegal, it was 
their dats fo have demonsteated such legality, aud taken proper 
precautions agaist its bee heid. 

That to proceed to disperse such a legal assembly by force 
of arms, can orly be considered as a wanton massacre of our 
weeffending and peaceable countrymen; and that the barbarits 
wiih which » ferocious veomanry executed the rash orders of a 
vindictive niagistracy, sparing neither ave nor sex, equals in cuilt 
blackes® atrocities which sfa/n the annals of the French Revo- 
MUON. 


A. That te flagrant conduct of the Maorstrates at Manchester, 
o@ Monday, the 6th instant, inperiously demands, that, as in 
Lendon, tae rieht of ex. stoe Sherufs and Magistrates should 


be restored to the people as previous to the Reign of Edward II 

6. That the jesnistical civeclar ef Lord Sidmouth, so ably ex- 
posed by Str. deremy Bentham; the obseure and indefinite pro- 
clamation of the Regecuts and the recent calumnies upon reform 
deitvered from the sacred seat of justice, may have had a yowerful 
effect in procucies this iamentadle outrage on the iaws: and that 


/ 


10. That a Committee be appointed to consider of the best 
and most effectual means of carrying the above Resolutions into 
effect. 


Mr. Gale Jones rose to address the meeting. After apolo- 
gising for indisposition, which would render him unable to do 
justice to so momentous a subject; he solicited therefore a 
double portion of theie attention, and then proceeded, He did 
not, he observed, address them as the friends of Mr. Hunt, or 
as whigs, or tories—as reformers, or anti-reformers; but as 
patriots and philanthropists, indignant at the stain which had 
heen cast upon their country, and anxious for its redress. He 
most cordially agreed with all that had been said by the gentle- 
man who moved the resolutions, but in his opinion they did not 
vo far enough; they still left an important duty te perform. It 
was not, he said, sufficient to debate and pass votes of censure 

-soinething must be done, and it was that important subject 
which induced himto rise. The fact of a number of indim- 
“py having been seized and incarcerated whilst in the exercise 
fa legal right, either with or without warrants; the fact that 
the vy were debarred the use of ink or paper, and all access to 
them shut out, called loudly for something further to be done; 
and he won dered much, that ere this, theusands upon thon- 
sand had not thronged the roads to Manchester, to demand 
from these magistrates how they had dared to violate the laws, 
and the dearest rights of Englishmen (cheers). The question 
was not between Mr. Hunt ‘and the magistracy, but between 
the liberties otf England, and the tyrannies of ber administra- 
tien: it was, Whetherthey should obtain their rights as English- 
men, or lie down at the feet of their oppressors in miserable 
and a‘ ject slavery (lovd checring). It was theretore his in- 
tenfionto propose, that the present meeting should pledge 
itself to exert every means iu vindication and support of those 
individuals, so illegally seized and detained, both inthe employ 
ment of couusel and in every other way, so that their inno- 
cence might be made manifest, and shame and intamy be 
ribet down on the heads of the aggressors (cheers). Should 
his proposition meet their approbation, he should next propose 
that Mr. Harmer be the solicitor appointed to go immediately 
to Alanchester to collect evidence and information, and to take 
the necessary legal steps, preliminary to a prosecution, (Ap. 
planse.) We congratulated the country that the Reporter of the 
Times journal had been taken Into the custody of these infu- 








cee aha z. ae Nees / eth: p birt and dignified station riated magistrates ; not from anny fee ling ot disrespect towards 
tek Micniing ae ‘ ae ae ee *| that gentiewan, but because if the facts he related bad come 
6. That Heury Hurt, Usa. Chairman, Mesers. Johuston, Knich), from the pen of a reformer, they would perhaps have been dis. 
attog,and offers aires! don thes occasion, appear to have con. | belteved or contradicted, Tn reading the account that gentle. 
Oycted themnyeless wiih exenrplary and constitational diserc: Vian, fman had viven of the atrocities committed, it Was extremely dith- 
Mid ave chevstore comme ded the respect Baty protection vfpealt fo restrain the fechugs, SO ds TO eXPress them according lo 
every patriot sa tie Uailed Kingdom. rhe letter of the ee; and for his own part, he was well aware 
mm Phat ti et: ae ‘ he ah a Us segs bag eine ges Hed pwiere We sliould s00n be, were m 30 wee - ball of hat he 
Yeomanry Cas 1 ‘, . miey be fairly e¢ oneles e d inte a pic ede Re > tbat ae. § Laught Pee. 4.0 Hause.) it was worthy oF temarg, too, 
fis Betas pesvaiur force’ will Got. tannle Gann dha Palin acs that these sanguinary acts had been perpetrated by the Man- 
destros the Poerties of heir fellog nildscie, ill i ester Yeomaury, composed of the sons and nep thews of those 
%. Phat the Electors of Westauneter, the Borough of Sonth-}| Master manufacturers who were sysiematically reducmg their 
wat M,%2e@ Lis: Pondon. and the palabitants ¢ tthe emipire at mu serable workmen to starvation, (Llear, hear, and grval ap- 
ae id ete to mM ‘a and express the abhorrence and richie pious: ) He should also propose a vote of th. a to the re eular 
ig mh dae “ft : - bad: “a | at he wolation Of me wide. hlroops im Manchester on that eventful day, Whoseconduct when 
bart eeday apporied for its protection; and the wantent ylaced in comparison with that of the yeomanry, redounded 
tine tah % _ " svi save psurped the uniform to disgrace high ly to thet ir credit. Mr. Jones then alluded to the conduct 
%. Thad this Mectine would have presented a Petition to the]2.'” 9 of the yeomanry towards Mr. Saxton, the Editor of the 
Regen ut. ni ray iti tet cr 4 athors of these atrocities to jase Manchester paper, as a hy es : ae Times’ report; and after 
b. ws bat a ih Leroi ons! P titions to bis Royal Highness we He at some eng bin ¢ ay bi I€ pi dale fe ’ pe inter- 
Cr ed Bidugourh, ceuers at hopeless to expect thas any complaint | ret that though these men (the yeomanry) were sufficiently in 
se people will reach his eat linen! to bathe their swords in the blood of women aud chil. 
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dren, yet they would rather have plunged them in. the bosoms 
of the conductors of the independent press, (Loud cheering.) 
He contended also, that Mr. Hunt would have been justified in 
discharging a pistol through the head of the oflicer who came 
brandishing his sword over him. He then said it was the 
sacred duty of the meeting to call upon the widows aud rela- 
tives ofthe sufferers not to let their mangled remains be com- 
mitted to the silent tomb till inquests had been held, and bills 
of indictment preferred against the wretches who had immo- 
lated them; and he gave several instances where magistrates 
were brought ‘to trial at tle time of the riots in St. George’s 
Fields. “He again exhorted the meeting to do every thing to 
bring the perpetrators ofthe tragedy to condign pynishment 
and concluded by apostrophising them. 


Mr. WooLeR’s resolutions were thea put seriatim, and 
carried unanimously. 

After these resolutions were thus disposed of, Mr. Gale Jones 
proposed that the following resolutions should also be adopted: 


11. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Major Cart- 
wright; for his able’ exposition and defence of the Principles of 
Radical Reform, which it bas been again proved cannot be con- 
quered, even by the sword. And that he be requested to accept 
the office of Treasures to the Committee. 

12. That this assembly do, pledge itself both with their purses 
and their persons to afford every lega! and eonstitutionai support 
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DWARF. . 
taxation, ‘They should.all recollect the old saying, “ Look ap 
home,” when people talk of the prosperity.of their condition 

‘Lhanks were now proposed to Major Cartwright, and after 
the tumultuous applause which followed it had somewhat sub. 
sided. — 

Major Cartwright rose and said, “I can now only thank 
you sincerely for the honour you have conferred on me. [fy 
has been observed, that I am now an object of ministerial 
persecution; an indictment has certainly been preferred againgt 
ine, but I trust, when the day of trial arrives, that £ sball 
render the boroughinongers one of the most important services 
that ever has been rendered to them (shouts of bravo. ) 

Doctor Watson now stepped forward, and announced that 
Mr. Blandford the Secretary of the Committee of Two Hup- 
dred, had just een arrested, for distributing a placard 
Hie was arrested on a charge of sedition, although he 
(Dr. Watson) was quite at a loss to conceive in what the 
sedition consisted. The Docior preceeded to enter ut some 
length into various topics connected with the busiuess of the 
day, but the audience seemed anxious to have the proceedings 
closed, and the Doctor retired. 

Votes of thanks were proposed to the Chairman «nad Mr, 
Wooler, who briefly returned thanks ; and the meeting broke 
up about four o'clock. 
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to the Individuals arrested and imprisoned at the lite Manchester STANZAS OCCASIONED BY THE MANCUESTER 
Meeting, aud in furtherance of this Resolution, they recommend ee eee eG — ie iielaaaiclas 
thal a Subseription be immediately entered into for the purpose of MASSACRE! 
procuring counsel and such Jegal aid as may be necessary for their | 
protection and support. . . ae . 
m 13 That Samee Harmer and Charles Peirson be appointed Soli- Oh, ae talaga at as ge — freed: 
citors, for the purpose of. visiting the persons imprisoned at Man- From ee a es 
rt ~ ee 2 Sette, ACE et eer Let /yranny mourn tor the ceed, 
chester, ang obtaining correct information respecting their situa- tales, chet Ph ie ie ie 
tial | And howl o’er the prey sire devours ! 
14. Thatthanks be given to Henry Hunt, Esq. for his cool, The mask for a ceutury worn, 
manly, and prudent conduct upon pamerous public occasions, Has fallen from ber vissge ef fast; 
during many years, under circumsiances of imminent danger, Of ali its sham altributes shorn, 
particularly previous to, and as chairman during the late peace- Her reign of delusion is past, 
ably assembled meeting at Manchester, and at the moment of the in native defarmity now 
barbarous and horrid massacre of our oppressed and famishing | Behold her, how shaiter’d and weak ! 
const, ae by the ruthless and savage Yeomanry, by orders | With murder impress'd on ber brow, 
os the Magistracy. id eewaedice blanchine her chech 
15. That the resolutions of this Mectinyg be inserted in the Man. whee koe sesincn cetiliaia 7 to 
chester Observer. With gu.lt’s gloomy terrors bow'd down, 
ad A a ; . , She scowls on the smile of the siave! 
During fue perusal of the resolution as to the appointment She shrinks ai the pairiot’s frown ; 
oi Mr. Harmer, se:eral voices cried ont. ‘* Pearson, Pear- She dies in the grasp of the brave. 
son;” ** Pearson and FlLarmer;” and the resolution as amended, Pia betel er eee atk Por tha dead 
with the addition of “lr. Pearson’s name, wes unanimously Whose blood has seai’d tyranny’s dou: 
curried. | And the tears that aM@ietion «ill shed, 
. Let veavcance, bright hivhes sluine. 
A Person in the crowd: Js there to be any subse; iption?— _ ps caadiledicn ‘ ee 
Wee a Pipl. ‘ And shane on the passioniess thing 
C5, YO, O . Whose soul ean ew slumber withia him ¢ 
Several voices ° : \} rs ht; we're satisiied, To slave ry stifl def liam chine, 
The Chairman pui the resolution appointing Major Cart Por lhe ’ Srene ye =n se 
wright as treasurer, and observed, that his praises on the gal- Her manti: PSPs arow 
lant veteran’s donduct were wholly unnecessary. Every uian At ey ma ei ie Hiitwiy given’ 
who knew him loved bin: even his very en sy Tesnected | ait « {a aree ‘Aa then vc H¥aae 
him, ‘Trilling causes produced great changes.  Hainpe en’s | — Se =e "Steen . 
yefusal to pay 2¢s. produced the most tmporian! resuits— the | Auoust 21. ; 
expulsion of the Stuarts ond the acts of Mabeas Corpus; and | Be spninacietees 
he hoped snicerely, the treatment purened towards ir. band Pahtiched be and for T aca ea 2 — 
Hunt, would be attended with the most Beneficial corse. 16 EOE due Published 03 Men onae —— oes _ 
guences. Other countries, had suflered ‘severely, Dott 0| a ii me isk 
country had suffered more than Poeland, and no preaple it) Soldat No 4, Catherine-sirvect, Stran ft; where all cemmermc ation 
the world suffered more than Englishmen from a grecing| (post paid) are requested te be addressed 














